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**Cars FOR SWEETMEAT CASTLE.” 


BRAKE UP; 


OR, 


THE YOUNG PEACEMAKERS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
WHAT HAPPENED IN THE ROAD. 


S soon as the train had passed, and Nick’s 
chance to escape had eluded him, I re- 
leased my grasp, and permitted him to rise. 
“What do you mean by pitching into me in 
that way?” demanded Nick, puffing with the 
violence of ‘his struggles. 
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“T have business with you,” I replied, as 
much out of wind as he was. 

I stood in the road, by the side of his travel- 
ling bag, resting upon the rifle. I had arranged 
with Colonel Wimpleton to get out at the sec- 
ond switch, and drive back the horse he would 
find near it, if I did not join him. He was to 
understand by this that I had captured the 
fugitive. 

‘*What do you want of me?” asked Nick, 
when he had recovered his breath a little. 

““ You know very well what I want.” 

** No, I don’t.” 

** You do.” 

‘* How should I know?” 
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‘*Your conscience, if nothing else, will tell 
you.” 

**It don’t. I’m going to California.” 

‘**Not just yet, Nick. You will give up some 
of the money you have upon you before you 
go to California, or anywhere else.” 

“What money?” said he, snappishly; but I 
saw that his lip quivered. 

“*Ten thousand dollars that you stole from 
me,” I replied, impatiently, 

‘*T never knew you had so much money.” 

**'You stole a check in my favor, for that 
sum, at the hotel in Grass Springs.” 

“*T didn’t take any check.” 

**Tt’s no use to lie about it, Nick. The whole 
thing has come out. If you want to spend the 
next twenty years of your life in the state 
prison, deny it. Colonel Wimpleton will be 
here in a few moments,” I added, as I heard 
the rattle of the wagon. 

** Colonel Wimpleton! ” exclaimed Nick. 

‘* Here he comes,” I continued, as the wagon 
began to descend the hill. ‘If you try to get 
away from me, I may find it necessary to break 
your head.” 

“You have him,” said the colonel, as he 
stopped the horse, and got out of the wagon. 

I picked up Nick’s travelling bag, for I sus- 
pected that the money, or some part of it, was 
in it. 

** Nick, we can make short work of this 
business,” said the colonel, confronting my 
prisoner. ‘* We haven’t brought any officers 
with us, but we can obtain them when needed.” 

‘“*What do you want of me, Colonel Wim- 
pleton?” asked Nick. ‘‘ You gave me five hun- 
dred dollars for what I did for you, and I’m 
going to California, to see if I can’t do some- 
thing.” 

‘You may go to California, but you must 
give up the ten thousand dollars you stole 
first.” 

‘* T haven’t any ten thousand dollars.” 

‘Yes, you have; you stole my check for that 
amount. It’s useless for you to deny it.” 

“*T didn’t expect this of you, Colonel Wim- 
pleton,” added Nick, trying to assume an air 
of injured innocence, in which, however, he 
was not successful, for he hardly understood 
the phases of that quality. 

““Instead of sending an officer after you, 
Nick, I have come myself. You must ac- 
knowledge that this was considerate.” 

‘*T saved your life, Colonel Wimpleton.” 

“If you did, that is no reason why you 
should steal ten thousand dollars from me.” 

‘* Wolf says I took it from him.” 

** We will not quibble; it will come out of 
me in the end.” 
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‘* If I have to go back to Centreport, I think 
there will be some talk about you, Colonel 
Wimpleton.” 

‘If you go back, it will only be on your way 
to the penitentiary. Will you give up the 
money, or not?” 

** What! the five hundred you gave me for 
pulling you out of the lake?” exclaimed Nick. 

‘*No; the ten thousand you stole.” 

**T haven’t it.” 

I grasped Nick by the collar, for I thought, 
from a movement he made, that he intended 
to run for the woods. 

‘“*We need not parley with him,” I added. 
‘¢ We had better search him at once.” 

“Let me alone, Wolf!” cried Nick, begin- 
ning to struggle. 

Colonel Wimpleton came to my assistance, 
though I did not need his help; for I was 
abundantly able to manage Nick, and we held 
him fast. He made an effort to release him- 
self; but finding it fruitless, he began to be 
more reasonable. 

“Tf you will produce the money, all right; 
if you won’t, I shall search you,” said the 
colonel. 

‘You have no right to do that,” blubbered 
Nick, who was now able fully to comprehend 
the situation. 

‘¢*T shall take the responsibility,” added the 
colonel. ‘Let me tell you in the beginning, 
Nick, that I do not intend to prosecute you un- 
less.you compel me to do so. You must give 
up the money you obtained by fraud.” 

“T will, if you won’t send me to jail,” re- 
plied Nick. 

“T will not send you to jail. I have not for- 
gotten what you did for me a few days ago.” - 

‘‘T haven’t the money with me. I will send 
it to you to-morrow, if you will let me go.” 

“T will not let you go. Were you going to 
California without your money? Where is it?” 

‘In my bag.” 

‘¢Open your bag,” said the colonel. 

Finding that his only hope of escaping the 
penalty of his crime was by giving up the 
money, he obeyed. Opening his bag, he took 
from a roll of clothing a little package, care- 
fully wrapped up in brown paper, and gave it 
to Colonel Wimpleton. The latter opened the 
parcel, and found that it really contained the 
bank notes, which he hastily counted. 

*‘ The money is all here, Wolf,” said the colo- 
nel. ** You may let him go now.” 

I released him; but, he was not disposed 
to go. 

“‘ Are you really going to California, Nick?” 
I asked of him. 

“I was going there; but I haven’t money 
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enough now to pay my fare out and back, if I 
don’t find anything to do,” he replied, dog- 
gedly; and it was plain that he was more dis- 
appointed than burdened with guilt at the 
failure of his plans. 

“‘T will give you more, Nick,” said the colo- 
nel; ‘‘for I think my life is worth more than 
five hundred dollars.” 

‘*T shouldn’t have used this check if you had 
done the handsome thing by me,” added Nick, 
with an effrontery which moved me to indig- 
nation. 

“T will give you fifteen hundred dollars 
more,” said the colonel. 

‘IT can get along with that,” answered Nick. 

‘* But I want to ask you a few questions first. 
Why did you tell me that Wolf was working 
against me?” 

** Because he was. He knew very well that 
you were after Waddie and the rest of them, 
and he sent me over to the Horse Shoe to tell 
them to clear out.” . 

‘“Why did you tell Colonel Wimpleton that 
the party were together, and that they were 
on better terms than they ought to be?” I 
inquired. 

““That’s my business; but, as I shall not be 
seen again in these parts, I don’t mind tell- 
ing,” said he, with a coarse grin. ‘‘ Miss Min- 
nie was rather fond of me, and—” 

“You impudent rascal!” exclaimed the 
colonel. 

‘“*O, it was so! She told me so herself. I 
was a little mad because Tommy Toppleton 
was likely to cut me out.” 

“You may go now. I don’t want to see or 
hear any more of you,” replied Colonel Wim- 
pleton, disgusted with the fellow’s coneeit. 

‘*Where can I go now? I have lost the 
train,” added Nick, as he glanced at the 
wagon. 

‘“*Go where you please; but don’t let me see 
you in these parts again,” replied the great 
man, as he stepped into the vehicle. 

I took my seat at his side. The colonel 
opened the roll of bills which Nick had re- 
stored to him, and gave him the sum he had 
promised. I could not help thinking that it 
was a very handsome reward for a small ser- 
vice. When this business was done, I took the 
reins, and drove back to Hitaca. We arrived 
just in time for the colonel to take the railroad 
boat, which started at quarter of twelve. After 
dinner, I obtained some provisions for the 
Belle, and sailed for home. Unfortunately, 
the wind was light from the north, where it 
had been on my voyage up the lake, and from 
Port Gunga I was obliged to beat all the way 
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down. It was nine o’clock when I arrived at 
Middleport, and I went directly home. ° 

‘*What’s going on, Wolf?” asked my father. 

“Colonel Wimpleton and I have made it all 
up,” I replied. 

“I’m so glad!” exclaimed my mother. 

‘* He told me I might take command of the 
Ucayga again; but I don’t think I shall. How 
did Van Wolter make out going down to-day?” 

“ Lost the trains this morning; for he would 
not go through the Horse Shoe Channel. He 
just saved them this afternoon. There is a 
great deal of grumbling.” 

**T will go pilot.in her to-morrow,” I added. 

‘Why not captain?” 

“I’m really sorry for Van Wolter. He isa 
good, honest man, and I don’t like to displace 
him. I hope a new arrangement will be made 
soon.” 

My father was curious to know what had 
passed between the colonel and myself; but I 
told him I was not at liberty to inform him, and 
he was reasonable enough not to require me to 
violate the confidence of the magnate. I told 
him, however, that we were better friends than 
ever before, and, what I regarded as the best 
news of all, that Colonel Wimpleton had 
stopped drinking. 

For some reason or other, I felt happier that 
night than for years before. I could not help 
believing that there was “‘ a good timecoming.” 
Everything looked more hopeful to me than 
ever before. One thing was very surprising 
to me. In the long talk I had had with Colo- 
nel Wimpleton, he had not even alluded to the 
matter which had so excited his indignation 
on the day we went to Grass Springs. Nota 
word had he said about Tommy Toppleton and 
Miss Minnie, or about Waddie and Grace. I 
had expected him to speak of this subject, and 
I feared it; for, as I was not disposed to deceive 
him, it would have been a very embarrassing 
topic to me. I was almost prepared to believe 
that he intended to let the young people follow 
their own inclinations, if they had any inclina- 
tions of this kind. 

At half past eight the next morning I was 
on the wharf when the Ucayga arrived from 
up the lake.* I saw John, the colonel’s man, 
hand Van Wolter a note, as I went on board. 
He opened it, and read its contents. 

“I’m glad to see you, Wolf,” said he, as I 
presented myself. ‘I am ordered to report to 
you as captain of the Ucayga again,” said Van 
Wolter. 

‘“*T have not received my appointment as 
captain,” I replied. ‘‘ Of course I cannot take 
the command without authority.” 
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‘* Here it is.” 

‘ That is not directed to me. I want you to 
keep your place, Van Wolter, for the present. 
1 will be your pilot to-day; and, when I have 
seen Colonel Wimpleton, I hope it will be all 
right with both of us.” 

He objected, but I prevailed upon him at last 
to pocket the note, and retain his position. I 
took the Ucayga through the Horse Shoe 
Channel on that trip, and she was on time. 
When [ returned at noon, Colonel Wimpleton 
came on board, and gave me a very pleasant 
greeting. 

‘* What does Van Wolter say about his boy?” 
he asked. 

‘*Not a word. Of course he does not know 
anything about the affair of yesterday.” 

** You can tell him that Nick has gone to Cali- 
fornia, if you believe he has gone there.” 

‘‘I do not believe it. I think we had better 
‘ say nothing about him. Probably he will come 
back when he has spent his money.” 

** Well, what does Van Wolter say about 
losing his place as captain?” 

**T don’t think he has lost it yet. 
not been appointed.” 

**I thought you would consider what I said 
yesterday as an appointment.” 

** Not exactly, sir,” I replied. ‘I was in 
hopes that you would make me the agent of 
the line.” 

‘“*T have thought about that matter, Wolf,” 
he replied, struggling to conceal a frown. 
** We will consider it.” 

We took seats in my state-room for this pur- 
pose. 


I have 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS. 


* OLF, I have decided that I will have 

nothing to do with the consolidation 
of the two lines,” said Colonel Wimpleton, as 
he seated himself in the state-room. 

“IT am sorry for that, sir,” I replied, my 
heart sinking under the declaration, for I had 
permitted my hopes to run very high. 

**T cannot do anything which looks like re- 
ceding from my position.” 

‘Though I am greatly disappointed, sir, of 
course I have no right to complain.” 

““ You shall have no reason to complain. I 
purpose to leave the whole matter in the hands 
of the Steamboat Company,” he added, with 
a smile on his face which seemed to be strug- 
gling with a frown for the mastery of his 
expression. 

“To the students?” I inquired, unable to 
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believe that I heard him right; for leaving 
the matter to the Steamboat Company was 
precisely the same thing as yielding the point. 

‘* Yes, to the students,” he answered, pursing 
up his lips, as though he were afraid I should 
see that what he was doing afforded him 
pleasure. 

‘* Will you do me the favor to withdraw the 
order you sent to Captain Van Wolter?” I 
asked, delighted with the prospect, and almost 
giddy under the sudden change of the colonel. 

‘* Certainly I will, if you desire it. Send for 
him.” 

I called Van Wolter from the wheel-house, 
and he gave up the note he had received. 

“That means that you are still captain of 
the boat,” said the colonel to Van Wolter. 

“‘T was quite satisfied to give up the place, 
sir; for I want to say that I shall never dare to 
take the boat through the Horse Shoe Chan- 
nel again,” replied the captain. 

‘For the present I will act as your pilot,” I 
interposed. 

Van Wolter withdrew, and I was curious to 
know whether the colonel intended to give the 
Steamboat Company definite instructions in 
regard to the consolidation of the two lines, or 
leave it to the members. 

“Do you go up to Hitaca in the boat to- 
night, Wolf?” 

“No, sir. I shall only act as pilot for the 
Horse Shoe Channel until the Steamboat Corh- 
pany makes its arrangement.” 

‘“‘ Then I wish to see you in my library when 
you return from Ucayga. I have a little busi- 
ness to transact with you.” 

“I will be there, sir. But do you not intend 
to indicate your wishes in regard to the union 
or consolidation of the two lines? ” 

*“*T do not, though I would like to hear what 
the arrangement is before it is proposed to the 
other side.” 

*¢ You shall be informed, sir.” 

He went on the wharf, and I saw him drive 
off in his buggy. I was never so happy in my 
life. The young peacemakers had a fine pros- 
pect of success, and I was very impatient to see 
Waddie, and inform him what had taken place. 

“ What’s going on, Captain Penniman?” 
asked Van Wolter, as I passed him on my way 
to the shore. 

“There may be some change in the running 
of the boat,” I replied. 

‘¢ But who is to be captain of the Ucayga?” 

*“T don’t know yet; but, as you have been 
faithful to me, I do not intend to desert you.” 

“Thank you, Wolf. You are a Christian,” 
added he, with a grateful smile. 
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‘*T will go down the lake with you this after- 
noon,” I continued, as I stepped upon the 
wharf. 

I hastened to the Institute, and considered 
myself justified in asking to see Waddie before 
the session was closed; and we took a seat in 
the playground. 

“What's the matter now, Wolf?” asked my 
friend, satisfied from my coming at such a time 
that I had something important to communi- 
cate. 

‘* Nothing is the matter.” 

“You went up to Hitaca with my father 
night before last.” 

‘*I did; but that has nothing to do with my 
present business,” I replied, evasively. ‘‘ Find- 
ing your father in pretty good humor, after 
what Major Toppleton had done, I opened the 
matter of uniting the two lines again.” 

‘* Good!” exclaimed Waddie. ‘‘ By the great 
horn spoon, I wish it could be done.” 

** Tt can be.” 

** You don’t mean so.” 

**T think it can; though your father will not 
have anything to do with it himself.” 

** How can it be done, then? ” 

‘* He says he will leave it to the Steamboat 
Company, and they may do as they think 
best.” 

‘Then it is done!” shouted Waddie, jump- 
ing up, and capering about like a crazy man. 

** Call a meeting at once.” 

“*T’ll do it.” 

** At the close of the session this forenoon?” 

“Yes; but what shall we do?” 

‘¢ Simply appoint a committee of three, with 
full powers to make any arrangement they 
think proper.” 

‘¢ Will you attend the meeting, Wolf?” asked 
Waddie, anxiously. 

“No; I cannot. I have to pilot the boat 
down to Ucayga; but I will meet the com- 
mittee at half past six, wherever you say,” I 
replied. 

** All right. 
wr” 

** Yes, it is; ever so much better than I ex- 
pected. ButI can stay no longer, for I have 
only time to go over and see Tommy, and get 
him to call a meeting of the Railroad Com- 
pany.” 

“You are captain of the steamer again, 
Wolf,” said Waddie, laughing. Ke 

“No; Van Wolter was displaced, though I 
was not appointed; but your father has re- 
called the order. I’m ambitious, Waddie, and 
I am looking for a better place than that of 
captain.” 


This is first-rate, Wolf — isn’t 
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* What's that?” 

“JT want to be general agent of the two 
lines when they are united. I think I can do 
more good in that capacity than in any other.” 

**You shall have the place if you want it.” 

“T do,” I replied, as I left him. 

Crossing the lake, I found Tommy Topple- 
ton at his studies. I stated the case to him, 
and he promised to call a meeting of the 
stockholders if his father consented. It did 
not occur to me that Major Toppleton would 
offer any opposition to the plan, and I re- 
turned to Centreport, satisfied that my hopes 
would soon be realized. After making the trip 
down the lake, I called upon Colonel Wimple- 
ton, as I had agreed to do. 

“Well, Wolf, what have you done about 
consolidation?” he asked, with a smile. 

‘¢ Both companies were to call meetings, and 
by this time I suppose each has chosen a com- 
mittee of conference.” 

“Very well; I don’t intend to meddle with 
the matter. I wished to see you upon other 
business. Have you heard anything more 
from Nick Van Wolter?” 

** No, sir; not a word.” 

**Doesn’t his father say anything?” 

“Of course not. Probably he thinks his 
son is in some hotel in Hitaca.” 

**But he would be likely to inquire about 
him, then, for he spends the night at the upper 
end of the lake.” 

‘* He has not mentioned him to me. I don’t 
think Nick will come back till his money is 
spent.” 

‘We are well rid of him. I suppose, Wolf, 
that ten thousand dollars in cash would be 
rather embarrassing to you; and instead of it, 
I have made up the amount in good paying 
bonds, yielding seven per cent.” 

“Bonds?” I inquired, bewildered by his 
speech. 

‘“*If you prefer cash, you shall have it,” 
added he. 

“TI don’t prefer either. 
what you mean?” 

** Didn’t Nick rob you of your check?” 

**I didn’t regard it as my check. I burned 
mine.” 

* Come, Wolf, we will not be at loggerheads 
on this matter. WhenI gave you that check, 
I gave it to you; and, if my pride would per- 
mit me to withhold the gift now, my sense of 
duty would not. You must take either the 
money or the bonds.” 

T have no right to either, sir,” I pleaded. 
*T don’t know but so mfuch money would 
spoil me.” 


I don’t understand 
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**T think nothing will spoil you, Wolf.” 

‘*T will not deny that it would be very pleas- 
ant to me to have the money; but the manner 
of getting it does not suit me so well. If it is 
to purchase my silence —” 

‘“‘Nonsense!” interrupted he, impatiently. 
‘You have put more than double this amount 
into my pocket by your management of the 
steamer. You have saved my life, and saved 
me from shame and disgrace. I insist that 
you take it. Shall it be in cash or bonds?” 

‘* In bonds, sir,” I replied, yielding the point; 
and, for the first time in my life, I felt that I 
was a rich man. 

He handed me a package containing the 
securities. 

**T am all the richer, Wolf, for giving you 
this.” 

**T don’t know, sir, but that it will bother 
me to conceal from my father and mother the 
reason for my having so much wealth.” 

‘Tell your father and mother as much as 
you please, then; but don’t let me be talked 
about in the streets, if you can help it.” 

“*I will be very prudent, sir, and my father 
will also.” 


‘** When does the committee of the Steam- 
boat Company meet, Wolf?” 

‘“* At half past six this afternoon.” 

** Will you tell Waddie I wish to see him 


before they meet?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘‘I do not intend to meddle with the busi- 
ness, only to make a suggestion to him.” 

I left him, with the securities in my pocket, 
hardly able to believe that I was Wolf Penni- 
man. When I saw Waddie, I sent him to his 
father; but he appeared promptly at the place 
appointed for the meeting of the Steamboat 
committee. The members were Waddie, who 
had again been elected president, Ben Pinker- 
ton, and Dick Bayard. 

“‘T believe the world is coming to an end,” 
said Ben, after he had cordially greeted me. 

‘*No; only the war between the two sides 
of the lake,” I replied. 

“Well, Wolf, we are fully authorized to act 
for our Company,” interposed Waddie, who 
was impatient to proceed with the business. 
‘* We can do anything we like with the Com- 
pany, even if we sink it.” 

‘*'You talk about consolidation and union,” 
said Dick Bayard. “I don’t think these words 
mean the same thing.” 

‘*I know they don’t,” I replied. 

** Consolidation means union, but union 
don’t mean consolidation,” added Ben Pink- 
erton. ‘‘ By the former the two Companies 





would be fused into one; by the latter, they 
would only run their respective lines in con- 
nection with each other.” 

‘*T suppose we are to determine whether we 
unite or consolidate,” said Waddie. 

‘*T shall be satisfied with either,” I replied. 

The committee discussed the question for 
some time, and finally agreed to make a prop- 
osition to the Railroad Company, first, to 
consolidate, and then, if this plan failed, to 
unite. All the terms of both plans were set- 
tled, and this committee were prepared to 
meet the other. 

‘There is one more point,” said Ben Pink- 
erton. ‘* Whether we consolidate or unite, it 
is necessary to have a general agent, and I 
move that this committee, on its part, appoint 
Captain Wolf Penniman.” 

The motion was carried, after it had been 
seconded by Dick Bayard. 

“T move that his salary, to be paid by the 
consolidated Company, or by both Companies, 
in the ratios of the fares, be fifteen hundred 
dollars a year,” added Dick. ; 

“TI beg you will not mention this subject 
yet,” I interposed. ‘It is rather premature.” 

“‘ Not at all,” replied Waddie. ‘‘ This must 
be part of the bargain.” 

The motion was instantly carried; and I 
learned that this was the matter upon which 
the colonel had wished to see his son. The 
business was done, and I went home. The 
next evening the two committees met in con- 
ference. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SWEETMEAT OASTLE. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


ACK was hungry; in fact, he couldn't ex- 
actly remember the time when he hadn't 
been hungry. He had a superstition that he 
had been born hungry, would continue hun- 
gry, and finally die of starvation at last. Not- 
withstanding this melancholy view of life, he 
had counted the tarts in the pastry-cook’s win- 
dow, and the peaches in the fruiterer’s ; he had 
walked three squares, and thereby added to his 
hunger, in order to get a whiff of the dinners 
which he knew were cooking in Caterers’ Lane, 
and he had consoled himself with watching 
the guests emerge from the Gourmand Hotel, 
wiping their mouths with gusto. Altogether, 
it had been almost like dining out, with innu- 
merable courses, and any number of table- 
cloths. So he sat down on a bench on the 
Common, in order to rest and digest, after his 
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gustatory labors. The trees were rustling and 
bowing to each other, as much as to say, — 

“Good day, Miss Maple. I’ve been trying 
to catch your eye this some time. Did you 
hear that poor Mr. Birch lost a limb yes- 
terday?” 

While the birds, in their little nests, didn’t 
seem to be agreeing quite as much as the 
poet represents, for Jack heard one old fellow 
say, as plain as talking, — 

‘IT don’t see what you’ve done with all the 
worms I brought home this morning.” 

And the mother bird meekly respond, — 

“‘T lent Mrs. Wren a joint, you know, dear.” 

**O, yes; you’d lend your pin-feathers, if 
anybody wanted ’em; but, if you had to earn 
’em by the sweat of your brow, you’d sing 
another tune.” 

But by and by all these noises grew indis- 
tinct; the soft clouds floated across the sky; 
he heard, instead, the footsteps of a passer, 
that seemed to say, — 

‘¢ Dear, dear! I shall be late for dinner, sure 
as fate; and she always brings the house 
down! ” 

‘“‘ No fun till I get there,” said some loitering 
footsteps. ‘I like to keep people on the look- 
out for me; it makes them think I’m in de- 
mand. And I like to have the dinner over- 
done, too; it makes them so good-natured! ” 

“Tf she shouldn’t meet me Zs time,” ob- 
served a very tight pair of boots, ‘‘I’ll send 
back every rag of her letters.” 

“TI do— believe — that’s — Norman — Fitz 
— Norman!” sighed a pair of number three 
gaiters, going by very slowly; ‘and — with — 
Amanda— Fitz — Allen, too; when — he — 
told — me — he — was — going — to — see — 
his — grandmother! ” 

The next pair of boots that went by were 
very shabby indeed, with an attempt at re- 
spectability; but the worn leather would peep 
through the thin coat of blacking, as if to say, 
“You can’t keep dark about me!” These poor 
boots spoke only in the subjunctive. “Jf I 
could pawn my waistcoat, I might button up 
my coat, and perhaps get a dinner for the chil- 
dren. Jf I could have an order—except an 
order to quit; if I could pick up a trifle that 
nobody else needed. If wishes were horses!” 

And then a very ponderous footstep, with a 
hundred thousand in every tread, passed by to 
the tune of twenty-dollar buskins, saying, — 

“I believe, to my heart, that’s poor old 
Jenkins; we were boys together, and he always 
gave me the biggest half of his apple. By the 
way, don’t I owe him a trifle of ten dollars for 
retouching my portrait? Lucky I met him, 
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or I never should have thought of it. How 
pinched he looks!” 

But at that instant these sounds ceased, and | 
a car-bell rang close to Jack’s ear. 

“*Cars for Sweetmeat Castle, via Preserve 
Park and Lemonade Pond!” And the con- 
ductor looked, for all the world, like a clown in 
the circus, and threw his pointed cap up in the 
air, and caught it on his nose. 

*¢T should like a swim in Lemonade Pond,” 
thought Jack. 

‘¢ Jump in then,” said the conductor. 
go all the way to Sweetmeat Castle.” 

“¢ What’s the fare?” asked Jack, fumbling in 
his pockets for nothing. 

‘*O, you have the fare after you reach there.” 

‘‘ This is an accommodation train, I guess,” 
thought Jack, and jumped on. 

‘* How far is it to the castle?” he asked. 

‘¢Just as far as from here to Banbury Cross.” 

*‘ Shall we get there before candle-light?” 

‘“‘ We shall, if we’re not overtaken by night.” 

“Ice-cream Junction!” sang out the con- 
ductor. 

“Tl get out here coming back,” thought 
Jack. 

‘¢ Passengers, change cars for Soda Falls and 
Jam Centre!” 

“ Ting-a-ling,” goes the bell again. 

“Preserve Park!” screams the conductor 
again. 

‘** Looks sticky,” said Jack. 

“ Awful stuck-up place — snobs,” puts in his 
companion. ‘ Next station’s the castle.” At 
which place they were met by another clown, 
more clownish than the first, who took Jack 
under his arm and walked him off. 

‘*What’s your name, good sir?” quoth that 
young man. 

** Gooseberry Fool, at your service!” 

‘Ah, how are you, Gooseberry® Haven’t 
we met before?” asked Jack. 

“It’s quite probable,” returned the Fool. 
‘“« At any rate, there’s a large family of us, and 
we look so much alike yoy can’t tell one from 
another. I’m sometimes puzzled myself to teH 
which is me, and which is my brother.” 

‘“*Indeed! Well, where are we going now?” 

‘‘- You want to go over the castle first, I take 
it. Look at it now,” continued the Fool; 
“isn’t it imposing? Did you ever study archi- 
tecture?” 

‘‘T’ve built mud forts; and the books say, 
every man is his own architect.” 

“Then you can understand. You see the 
foundation. What does it look like?” 

‘¢ Sandwiches, I’ll be blessed!” 

. Exactly. Sandwiches, instead of stone or: 


“We 
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brick, — it begins with the solids, you see, — | 
mortared with currant jelly, too! Here are 
the steps; what are ¢hey like?” 

‘** Marble-cake, if I’m a beggar!” 

“* Pre-cisely; and the hall floor, and the 
grand staircase, — the balusters are —” 

‘* Barley candy!” 

“Right. Here, you young rascal, no sliding 
down them balusters! Now, this here dining- 
room, what's it panelled with?” 

“‘Plum-cake, O, my eyes! and hung with 
frosting!” 

And so they went on, from room to room, 
only to find each more tempting than its neigh- 
bor, with ceilings of stucco work in confec- 
tionery, while the doors were blocks of frozen 
pudding, with hinges of jujube paste, and 
Gibraltars for knobs! But the windows were 
the wonder of the place. If you remember | 
those in Aladdin’s Palace, you can have some 
conception of these, only where the framework 
of those was gold and gems, that of these was 
all sorts of delicious bits of candies and sugared 
fruits, fantastically arranged to look like a 
mosaic of flowers, with birds and_ butterflies 
poised above, while the panes were rock- 
candy, as clear as crystal. 

**T should like to send a ball through one of 
*em,” quoth Jack, whose mouth was beginning 
to water sorely, for the poor little chap was 
growing tired of seeing so much and tasting 
so little; of looking into the castle moat, full 
of sherbet and floating-island; at the floors 
inlaid with gold and silver cake; at the cor- 
nices of doughnuts; at the tapestry of fig-paste, 
embroidered with bunches of real grapes and 
pomegranates. ‘I say, when is the feast going 
to begin? I’m hungry!” 

« Hungry here!” laughed the Fool; ‘* who 
would believe such a thing? Haven’t you been 
feasting for the last hour? It’s a feast of the 
eye, you ninny. This castle was built in 
order to prove the theory that one could be 
fed through the eye as well as through the 
émouth.” . 

‘*O, bother,” returned Jack; “I wouldn’t 
have come so far for ¢haz; it’s the only kind 
‘of feast that I have regular. I graduate at 
tthe bakery every day,.and go through the | 
‘normal course at the confectioner’s. If that’s 
all, I’m off!” 

‘* No, you don’t,” answered the Fool, catch- 
ing Jack by the hair of his head, opening a 





itrap-door in the floor, and pushing him down. 

It seemed to Jack that he fell for two hours. | 
He began to think he was never going to light, 
-when suddenly he found himself in the castle 
rdonjon. 
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‘*We have needed an apprentice,” said the 
Fool, reappearing; ‘‘to stone the raisins, beat 
the eggs, and press the fruits. The drawbridge 
wants repairing, and the castle requires shin- 
gling; it leaks, and —” 

‘*l’m a capital workman in that kind of tim- 
ber,” said Jack; ‘‘ you'll see.” 

And then the Fool put out the lights, and 
went to bed between two sheets of sugar gin- 
gerbread. 

**One can eat in the dark quite as well,” 
thought Jack; ‘I’ve tried it, and what has 
been done can be done again;” and with that 
he took a bite into the foundation of sand- 
wiches. ‘If I don’t finish this piece of work 
before morning, it'll be because my appetite 
fails me; and I’ve never had reason to com- 
plain of it yet,” he continued. ‘ Hullo! here’s 
daylight, or rather starlight! Guess I shan’t 
be hungry again for a month. I can eat the 
pastry-cook's window after this, and — Hullo, 
here we are!” For Jack had his head through 
the castle side, when, — after all his pains, 
after eating through three feet of sandwiches 
and jelly, — was that Gooseberry Fool stand- 
ing over him? or — blessed relief — was ita 
policeman? 

‘Get up, here,” said the latter. 
mother ’il be looking for you.” 

‘* Sandwiches, and Gooseberry Fool!” mut- 
tered Jack, rubbing his eyes, and staring about 
him. 

** You’ve been looking into Copeland’s win- 
dows, hey? Come, drive on!” 

‘“‘ Where have I been?” 

** To the land of Nod, I reckon.” 

He rubbed his eyes ten times harder than 
before; there wasn’t a crumb of Sweetmeat 
Castle to be seen. . 

‘¢ Where’s that? Sweetmeat Castle?” he per- 
sisted. 

“*T guess you left it behind. There, drive 
on,” said the exasperated officer. And, as 
there was nothing in view but the lonely 
Common, the rustling trees, and twinkling 
lights, Jack decided to follow his advice, and 
consequently attached himself to the rear of a 
stylish cougé, till it drew up before a brown 
stone front, and then he walked into a neigh- 
boring doorway, and finished his nap. 


** Your 


— THALES said there was no difference 
between life and deat. ‘‘ Why, then,” said 
some one, ‘“‘do not you die?” ‘ Because,” 
said he, ‘‘it does make no difference.” Being 
asked which was made: first, night or day, he 


| replied, “* Night was made first by one day.” 
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THE MOOSE. 
BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


ARIOUS accounts of the moose have been 

published in several of our periodicals; 
but there were errors in some of them, or in- 
formation on points of interest lacking. The 
following sketch of the animal and its habits 
will probably interest some of our boys and 
girls whose tastes run in the direction of nat- 
ural history. 

The moose was formerly abundant through- 
out New England, but is now in these states 
found only in the most northern and uninhab- 
ited portions of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. It also inhabits Northern New 
York, the British Provinces, the territories as 
far north as 65°, and Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador. 

By many naturalists it is pronounced to be 
identical with the great Swedish elk, the elch 
of the Germans and Joss of the Russians. If 
this is true, the animal has a wider distribution 
than almost any other of our quadrupeds. 

The moose is the largest of the different 
species of deer, — animals with deciduous 
horns, — and, with but one or two exceptions, 
is the largest quadruped found on this conti- 
nent. Its height at the fore shoulders is from 
sixty to seventy inches; its length, from the 
nose to the base of the tail, from six and a 
half to seven feet; and its weight is often from 
eight hundred to one thousand pounds. The 
head is very large, and the male is provided 
with enormous falmated horns, which often 
weigh from fifty to sixty pounds. I have ex- 
amined specimens of these horns which were 
from twenty-five to thirty inches in height 
from the bottom prong to the highest points, 
and having an expanse of five or six feet. The 
legs of the moose are long; the hoofs very long 
and flat; the ears are large; both sexes have 
beards of long coarse hair beneath the chin, 
and the male has a large protuberance of flesh, 
called the dewlap, beneath the neck. The hair 
is coarse, brittle, and in winter is very dense. 
The skin is thick and tough. 

With this brief description of the animal I 
will now present an account of its habits. 

Living, as the moose does, in the most wild 
and inaccessible countries, shy and timid, 
gifted with almost unrivalled speed, it is but 
natural that little is known of its daily life, of 
its peculiarities and characteristics; and those 
who are most familiar with them are, of course, 
those hunters and Indians who have followed 
them for years in the chase. From them I 
have been able to glean a few interesting facts. 





The female moose gives birth to one or two 
young, or calves, as they are called, in May or 
early in June. At this season, the young and © 
tender grass, and opening leaves of the trees, 
furnish an abundance of food, and the calves, 
nourished by the rich milk of the mother, grow 
rapidly. The male usually keeps in company 
with the mother and young at this season, and 
the family keeps by itself, without mingling 
with others. 

They frequent large tracts of swampy coun- 
try, and always prefer localities where there 
are lakes and streams in which water lilies are 
growing, the leaves, stalks, and roots of which 
are their favorite food. Wading into the water 
to the depth of four or five feet, they banquet 
on the succulent plants, obtaining at the same 
time a refuge from their ferocious persecutors, 
the black flies and mosquitos. Early in the 
morning, and late in the afternoon, and at 
night, are the favorite feeding times of the 
moose, the heat of the day being passed by 
them in the thickest shades of the forest. 

The habit of these animals of feeding in the 
water at night is often the means of their de- 
struction. A sportsman, accompanied by an 
Indian or other guide, at the close of twilight 
enters a canoe on one of the lakes or streams 
frequented by moose, and, provided with a 
rifle and a pair of burning pine knots, behind 
which is placed a reflector to throw the light 
on confronting objects, and keep the hunter 
and boat behind it in gloom, noiselessly moves 
over the water, close in to the shore. The 
moose, while feeding, or standing in the 
water, or near it, watches with wonder the 
approaching light, which, shining on its eyes, 
gives the hunter a good object for his unerr- 
ing aim. 

Through the greater part of the summer the 
old and young ones keep in company, feeding 
on the bark and leaves of various trees, which 
they obtain easily, preferring this food to the 
grass, which their long legs and short necks 
render more difficult to be obtained. In strip- 
ping the leaves from a small tree, the animal 
pushes against it with his chest, bends it be- 
neath his belly, when, sliding along over it, he 
feeds at his leisure. The trees which furnish a 
favorite food are small beeches, and a species 
of maple (Acer Pennsylvanicum), called moose- 
wood. When these trees are found torn and 
trampled, the near presence of moose may be 
counted on. 

In autumn the different families seem to be 
broken up, individuals being found most often 
alone; but when winter sets in, they again 
join in companies of from ten to thirty, in 
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which they pass the winter. It is in this 
season that hunters are enabled to follow them 
with the greatest success. At other periods of 
the year, owing to the animals being scattered 
in small parties of two or three, often indi- 
viduals being by themselves, hunting them is 
an occupation of extremely doubtful success, 
stalking them in the dense jungle being very 
difficult; and, even if their haunts are found, 
the game, possessed of powerful senses of 
hearing and vision, flees at the least indica- 
tion of danger. But in winter, when the earth 
is covered to the depth of from three to five 
feet with snow, the moose are comparatively 
at the hunter’s mercy. 

The animals, after making a selection of a 
desirable location, — a tract of forest on a 
southern or south-eastern declivity, abound- 
ing with a young growth of their favorite trees, 
and protected by evergreen forests, — tread out 
paths in the snow in different directions, over 
a space of from five to fifteen acres, according 
to the size of the herd, and remain in these 
paths, called collectively ‘‘a yard,” until the 
snow melts, feeding on the bark and moss, 
and browsing the twigs and tender branches 
of the trees. 

The hunters, finding one of these yards, 
await a favorable day, — usually after a thaw, 
— when the surface of the snow is covered with 
a thin, icy crust, when, armed with rifles, and 
shod with snow-shoes, they approach the herd 
from different directions. The moose, terrified 
at the approach of their enemies, rush about 
wildly in the paths; and often a great part of 
them are killed, before they scatter through 
the forest away from their winter home. The 
hunters, when they scatter, each selecting an 
animal, follow over the snow; the moose, mov- 
ing at a loose, shambling trot, their long hoofs 
rattling together with a loud clash, as if they 
were pieces of ivory or bone, soon become 
tired, from sinking through the crust of the 
snow at every step; and the hunters, if pos- 
sessed with sufficient powers of endurance, 
after a run of from one to three hours, — the 
length depending upon the depth of the snow 
and thickness of the crust, — succeed in run- 
ning down their game. 

Experienced hunters seldom disturb a yard 
of moose when the snow is soft and light, for 
the animals have no difficulty in escaping 
through it. 

In most seasons of the year the moose is 
timid and shy; but sometimes the male is ex- 
tremely ferocious, and then he is a dangerous 
beast to trifle with. He is often allured to the 
hunter by a person “calling” him, or imi- 





tating the lowing of the female through a 
trumpet of birch bark, when he is easily shot. 
This method of killing them is a favorite one 
with the Indians, and they are always success- 
ful with it. 


GARE OF THE SKIN. 
BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


HE little boy or girl who should wash the 
face and hands only every Saturday night 
would be regarded as rather slack, if not filthy. 
We should not select such for our cooks, prob- 
ably, or to make our molasses candy. Now, 
if one really wishes to be neat and tidy, to 
have the body emit a pleasant odor, — it is said 
that the “ contrabands ” are known by the un- 
pleasantness of the odor from the body, espe- 
cially when they perspire freely; and the same 
is true of the uncleanly generally, — he or she 
must have some reference to personal clean- 
liness, keeping the whole body clean. To 
understand the necessity of this, let it be re- 
membered that the whole surface of the body 
is covered with pores, or small openings, esti- 
mated at about seven millions, or about thirty- 
five hundred to the square inch of the skin. 
These pores, or outlets, are the openings of 
the same number of tubes or sluices, like the 
sewers of the city, through which the offal and 
filth are conducted out of the city, under the 
pavements. These pipes — extending from the 
internal parts of the body to the surface, coil- 
ing around like the thread of a screw, and 
estimated by some to contain about forty miles 
of tubing in all—carry the waste or filth of 
the body to the surface, lodging it on the skin, 
the more watery portions passing off by evap- 
oration. This waste is made by the decay of 
all parts of the body, little at a time — bones, 
muscles, blood-vessels, &c., actually decayed, 
just as they decay, all at once, at the death of 
the body. 

This waste or effete matter is really poison- 
ous, and would poison the whole body if al- 
lowed to remain, as it would, aside from the 
supply of such a vast amount of tubing (forty 
miles) to carry it off. It is for this reason that 
one is so often sick — or poisoned — from 
‘‘taking a cold,” by which expression we sim- 
ply mean that these seven millions of pores, 
or outlets from the “‘ sweat sacks,” are so closed 
up by the cold that this waste or poison matter 
cannot escape. If retained in the body long, it 
is sure to make one sick. To prevent this your 
kind mothers give you a sweat, which simply 
means that these pores are opened again, 
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allowing this waste or sweat to pass off, thus 
preventing the sickness. ; 

The sweat from the face and hands will pass 
off or evaporate freely, but the clothing on 
other parts of the body prevents its escape, to 
some extent at least. Thick boots and rub- 
bers, for example, retain this, as any one may 
easily know from the unpleasant odor from 
the feet, or from the head, if a fur cap is worn 
for a few hours. 

It is estimated that from forty to sixty ounces 
of this waste poisonous matter run through 
these forty miles of tubing or sewerage, and 
reach the surface of the skin each day; or, 
that of all taken into the stomach as food 
and drink, about three fifths should pass out 
through these pores. If this amount is lodged 
on the skin each day, will neat persons wish it 
to remain till Saturday night, or even longer? 
It is safe to part with it, there being no danger 
of taking cold from its loss, unless the coating 
becomes too thick, — the accumulations of sev- 
eral months, — and it is removed too suddenly. 
If any boy is afraid to part with so much of 
this sweat-coat at once by a thorough wash, 
he will do well to put on an extra overcoat 
when he becomes clean. 

If one thinks that he is clean without wash- 
ing the body daily, let him take a warm tub- 
bath, remaining in the water and scrubbing 
for some time, or even soaking the feet, and 
see if the water is not soiled. Or rub the body 
with a flesh-brush, and notice the amount of 
fine dust in the brush, which resembles the dry 
scales found on any part of the body of the 
“ great unwashed.” 
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DOORSTEP REHEARSALS. 
BY L. S. JOHNSON. 


CHARACTERS. — JOHN Brown, Tom Lewis, 
and WILLIAM JONES. 


Scenz.— The School-house Steps. 
eight A. M. 


[Enter Joun Brown, who walks about the 
stage for a few minutes, shivering, and 
blowing his fingers. Continues to shiver 
throughout the scene. ]} 


Brown. Ugh! It’s cold! I’m frozen stiff, 
and speechless! I've stood here three minutes 
by the clock, and my teacher hasn’t come yet. 
Wonder why they built the school-house on 
this hill! Nige.airy place in summer; but in 
winter — Ugh! 


Time, 
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[E£nter Tom Lewis, a very small boy, carrying 
a large pile of books.) 
Hallo, Tom! 

Lewis. Ditto, John! 
been here? 

Brown. Long enough to find out that when 
Miss Lincoln says eight o’clock, she means 
half past! Long enough to get tired, and 
mad, and hungry! Long enough to forget all 
lever knew! Long enough — 

Lewis. Say, Browny, you aren’t speaking 
your piece — are you? 

Brown. No, I am not. 
this week? 

Lewis. Yes; but I wish I wasn’t. 

Brown. Why? 

Lewis. O, because. Have to come early 
ever so many mornings; and then at rehear- 
sals it’s ‘*Sound your vs!” ‘Don’t hear 
your 7s!” ‘Keep your voice up!” ‘ Turn 
your toes out!” ‘*Hold your head up!” I 
hate it! Learned your piece? 

Brown. Yes; you know Miss Lincoln told 
us not to get pieces out of the Primer or 
Mother Goose; so I borrowed my big broth- 
er’s Tennyson, and found a jolly piece; but he 
said ’twas too lofty for my comprehension, and 
he’d adapt it to my youthful mind. So he 
adapted it, and I learned it. 

Lewis. Let’s hear it. 

Brown. No. There’s a First Class boy 
coming, and he’ll laugh. 


How long have you 


Are you to speak 


[Enter Witt1aM Jones, a First Class boy, 
very foppishly dressed. | 
-~- (Aside.) Those First Division boys think 
that they made the world, and would like to 
have us clear out and leave ’em to enjoy it. 
Fones. Go on, little boy. I shan’t notice 
you. Proceed. 
(Jones and Lewis retire up the stage, and 
Brown comes forward, C.) 
Brown. (Shivering.) 
The sunshine falls on whitewashed walls 
And jetty blackboards scored by crayons; 
Slow rings the bell its loud farewell, 
And all the sad brows change to gay ones. 
Scream, big boy, scream! Yes; outscream 
the town crier! 
Scream, big boys! Answer, small boys! High- 
er, higher, higher! 
Good gracious! Hark! The noisy lark 
Is louder, fiercer, wilder growing; 
O, hard the fate and sad the state 
Of peaceful scholars homeward going. 
Scream, big boys! Let us think we hear the 
blatant crier! 
Scream, big boys! Answer, small boys! High- 
er, higher, higher! 
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O, boys, your yells the supper-bells 
Will bring to swift and sharp conclusion; 
But boys appear from year to year 
And scream for aye to our confusion. 
Scream, big boys, scream! Confound the 
town crier; 
And answer, small boys, answer! 
higher, higher! 


Higher, 


(As he finishes speaking, Jones and Lewis 
come forward. JONES pats him on the 
head, and he makes a face.) 

Sones. Pretty well for a diminutive lad. 

— (Zo Lewis.) Got your piece? 

Lewis. Yes; sister Mary gave it to me. 
Said she had looked in all the books in the 
house except the Bible and Dictionary, and 
she’d examine them if this didn’t suit. Final- 
ly, she wrote me a piece, and gave me this 
pile of Speakers for teacher to look at, if she 
didn’t like it. 

Brown. Speak it. I spoke for you. 

Lewis. Well, I guess I will. Here goes. 

(Bows and drops his books. Picks them up, 
and bows again, and again drops them. 
Finally piles them up neatly and stands 
on them. Speaks in a squeaking voice.) 

Late, late, so late, and cold the steps, you bet! 

(Jones giggles; but as Lewis turns, stuffs 

his handkerchief into his mouth.) 
(Fumping down from his pile of books.) You're 
laughing! 

Sones. No; I’ve a severe attack of diph- 
theria. (Lewis goes back, tumbles over his 
books, and kicks them off the stage.) 

Lewis. 

Late, late, so late, and cold the steps, you bet! 
Late, late, so late, but we can enter yet! 
You're late, you’re late, you cannot enter now. 


The clock was slow; for that I do repent; 

And, knowing this, your sternness should re- 
lent. 

You’re late, you’re late, you cannot enter now! 


No note, no note, and cold my nose and blue! 
O, let me in, or ’twill be frozen too! 
You’re late, you’re late, you cannot enter now! 


Do I not know that checks await me sure? 

O, though ’tis late, I prithee ope the door. 

No, no, you’re late; you cannot enter now! 
Brown. I tell you, Lewis, next time you’re 

late, say that to the monitor, and he’ll let you 

in quicker! 

Sones. You've done as well as could be ex- 

pected; now hear me. 

(Lewis and Brown stand behind Jongs, who 
stands C., and makes very violent ges- 
tures. Lewis imitates him, and BROWN 
pretends to be frightened.) 
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You must know, children, that this is called 
“The Charge of the Six Hundred,” and was 
written by a cross old maid, whom the prin- 
cipal invited to come and see the filing, that 
day that Professor Iodine made those chemical 
experiments in the hall. — 


Twenty stairs, forty stairs, 
Sixty stairs onward, 
Quick to the upper hall 

Marched the six hundred. 
“ Straighten your lines!” they cry; 
** Straight to the front each eye!” 
Quick to the upper hall 

Marched the six hundred. 


“ Straighten your lines!” they cry. 
No need to make reply, 
Knowing well some one would spy, 
If any blundered. 
Theirs not to make a sign, 
Theirs not to reason fine, 
Theirs but to keep their line; 
Straight to the upper hall 
Marched the six hundred. 


Teachers to right of them, 
Teachers to left of them, 
Teachers behind them, 

Shouted and thundered, 
Screamed at by each and all, 
Keeping close to the wall, 
Into the upper hall 

Marched the six hundred. 


Stamped every shoe sole stout, 

Stamped as they turned about, 

Making a noisy rout 

Taking their places, while 
Visitors wondered. 

Ten on a seat they sat, 

And, for two hours from that, 

Good boys and bad ones, 

Yes, all the school, in fact, 
Listened and wondered; 

Then they marched down again, 
All the six hundred. 


When shall their memory fade? 
At the great noise they made 
Visitors wondered. 
‘¢QO, let thin boots be made,” 
So every hearer prayed, 
For the six hundred. 


Brown. That’s pretty good for you, Jones. 
There’s teacher, Lewis; come and meet her. 
[Exeunt, R. 
Children don’t 
appreciate high art. Guess I’ll go and havea 
weed before school begins. [ait L. 


Sones. Pretty good, indeed. 
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Club Averages. 

HE Lowell Club, of Boston, played twen- 

ty-seven matches the past season, win- 
ning fourteen and losing thirteen. In these 
games the Lowells scored a total of eight hun- 
dred and twenty-one runs to six hundred and 
two by their opponents, this being an average 
of thirty runs to a game with eleven over, 
against twenty-two and eight over. They 
were defeated in six games with the Harvards, 
two games with the Fairmounts, and once by 
the Mutuals, of New York, Red Stockings, 
Stars, of Brooklyn, Trimountains, and the 
Eckfords, of Brooklyn. They won games as 
follows: two with the Trimountains, three 


with the King Philips, of East Abington, and 
one with the Atlantics, of Stoneham, Granites, 
of Lynn, Brown University Nine, of Prov- 


idence, Eons, of Portland, Olympics, of New 
York, Fairmounts, of Marlboro’, Olympics, of 
Providence, Andersons, of Lynn, and Mutuals, 
of Springfield. 

The Acushnet Club, of New Bedford, have 
played six games the past season, winning 
two, losing two, and two being tie games. 
They scored a total of one hundred and sev- 
enty-eight runs to one hundred and thirty-four 
by their opponents, being an average of twen- 
ty-nine runs to a game and four over, against 
twenty-two and two over. 

The Old Elm Club, of Pittsfield, Mass., have 
played eleven games the past season, winning 
eight and losing three. They made a total of 
four hundred and thirty-two runs, against two 
hundred and sixty-one by their opponents, 
their average being thirty-eight runs to a 
game, with four over, against twenty-three 
and eight over. 

The Baltic Club, of Chicago, IIl., the junior 
champions of that state, have played thirteen 
games the past season, and were victorious in 
twelve of them. They scored a total of five 
hundred and twelve runs, being an average of 
thirty-nine runs to a game and five over, 
against two hundred and nine runs, with an 
average of sixteen runs and one over by their 
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opponents. The Baltics, in these thirteen 
games, ‘‘ whitewashed” their opponents thir- 
ty-one times, and received the same compli- - 
ment but four times. The game they lost was 
their second game of the season, with the Ga- 
zelle, of Evanston, the score standing eighteen 
to sixteen. 

The Dexter Club, of New York, in the sea- 

son of 1869, played twenty-six games, losing 
but four. In these games they scored six hun- 
dred and sixty runs, against five hundred and 
forty-two by their opponents. Their average 
runs to a game were twenty-five and ten over, 
against twenty and twenty-two over by their 
opponents. In 1868 the Dexters played seven- 
teen games, winning them all. 
« The Mazeppa Club, of Worcester, the, junior 
champions of Central Massachusetts, have 
played ten match games the past season, win- 
ning seven and losing three. They made a total 
of three hundred and forty-five runs to one 
hundred and seventy-eight by their opponents. 
They averaged thirty-four runs to a game with 
five over, against seventeen and eight over by 
their opponents. Their highest number of runs 
in a game was seventy-two; lowest, fifteen. 


Match Games. 

The Mendotas, of Madison, Wis., won the 
first prize offered at the State Fair, a short 
time ago,.they defeating the Mechanics, of 
Madison, by a score of eighty-six to twelve, 
the Stoughton Club, of Stoughton, by a score 
of forty to fourteen, and the Capitals, of Mad- 
ison, by a score of thirty to twenty-seven. 


Base Ball Notes. 

The Atlantics, after having defeated the Eck- 
fords, endeavored to arrange for their return 
game with the Red Stockings; but they were 
unsuccessful, as the latter closed their season 
the very day the Atlantic-Eckford match took 
place. 

It is stated that the Red Stocking Nine have 
all been reéngaged for next season, and that 
early in the spring they will make a trip to 
Europe. 

Boston is to have a professional Nine next 
year; and among the number who, it ‘is re- 
ported, have accepted positions, are Craver 
and Bellan, of the Haymakers, and Chapman 
and Pearce, of the Atlantics. 

It has been suggested that the Atlantic Club 
present the champion Red Stockings with a 
new whip pennant; and waiving their claim to 
the nominal championship, propose that the 
pennant be recognized as the symbol of the 
championship, to be held by that club not 
losing a series of games during the season. 
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ANSWERS. 


995- The clock in the belfry strikes one. 
996. Seraglio, Serin, Bangor. 997. Fowl, 
wolf. 998. Mayne Reid. 999. Australia. 
1000. Snow-shoes. 1001. Guadaloupe. 1009. 
Top-€. 1003. Sol-e. 1004. Scar-f. 1005. Pin-k. 
1006. Flame. 1007. Herself. 1008. Bremen. 
1009. Way, weigh. 1010. Guessed, guest. 
1o11. Seems, seams. 1012. Tide, tied. 


1013. REBUs. 





ENIGMA. 


1014. It is composed of 17 letters. The 14, 
15, 16, 17, 13 is real estate. The 6, 4, 1, 9 is‘a 
girl’s name. The 11, 12, 5, 3 is deep mud. 
The 2, 7 is an exclamation. The.g, 10, 8 is an 
imaginary being. The 13, 3, 16, 17 is to trans- 
mit. The whole is a book published by Lee & 
Shepard. Kappa GAMMA. 


ANAGRAMS. 
1o15. Mouth case. 1016. Tip can muse. 
1017. A dust ray. 1018. Rum in tents. 
Specs & DexTER. 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
1019. My first is in work, but not in play; 
My second is in river, but not in bay; 
My third is in night, but not in day; 
My fourth is in December, but not in May; 
My fifth is in song, but not in lay; 
My sixth is in owe, but not in pay; 
My whole is part of a house. 
Davy Jonzs. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


PuzZzLe. 

1021. My first is greatly used in travelling; 
my second is a companion; my whole is used 
when the king is-made prisoner. 

SYLVAN GROVE. 


LQ 








TEMPEST 


CoMPARISONS. 


1022. Positive — (a secret watcher), com- 
parative — (a steeple), superlative — (sea- 
soned). 1023. Positive — (a nautical term), 
comparative — (an oblique look), superlative 
— (smallest). 1024. Positive — (a shooting 
instrument), comparative — (a tiresome per- 
son), superlative — (a vaunting speech). 1025. 
Positive — (a vegetable), comparative — (a 
nobleman), superlative — (patched). 1026. 
Positive — (one who inherits), comparative — 
(a kind of cloth), superlative — (seizure by 
warrant). Dick SHINERRY. 


SyYNCOPATIONS. 

1027. Syncopate a queen, and leave a cape. 
1028. A poet, and leave a bird. 1029. An his- 
torian, and leave a town in Massachusetts. 
1030. A head-worker, and leave a hint. 1031. 


A poet, and leave another poet. 
HERBERT. 


1032. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


VERBAL SQUARE. 
1033. A cut; a musical term; a stalk; a 
household. Bos Barry. 
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WING to somebody’s carelessness — not 

ours — a package of important letters 
from our young friends has been mislaid for 
two weeks, and only just come to light. Those 
frolicsome ‘‘ Mercuries ” may have had a hand 
in the mischief. Better late than never. So 
we notice them briefly below. 

Monsieur, handwriting does not change so 
much as noms de flume. We generally recog- 
nize old friends in that way. — The Daily 
Optic, from the Enterprise office, is quite over- 
whelming. The biography of Tempest, in the 
Boys’ Gazette, is decidedly ‘‘ amoosing.” — 
Specs thinks rebus 930 should have been cred- 
ited to him. The puzzle has been published. 
— Delta Sigma, Box 198, Saugerties, N. Y., 
publishes the ‘‘ True Blue.” — Downsey is one 
of the few who know how to appreciate a no- 


ble friendship — and we think Monsieur is an- 


other. His list of favorite ‘“‘ novels” is very 
good; but isn’t it a little severe to include 
** Murray’s Adirondacks ”? 

We differ from Alert, and think black the 
best color in the world for a cover. — Pica 
came pretty near getting the prize, for she 
actually guessed the musical puzzle; but the 
first and last answers were a little defective. — 
Captain Joe, No. 20 is accepted. — Monsieur & 
Downsey, faithful forever, write from their 
new quarters at boarding-school. Their ad- 
dress for a while is Box 264, New Brunswick, 
N. J.— Lorain Lincoln sends some answers 
to the last prize puzzles. The comparisons 
are imperfect, wanting the superlative. 


Will F. J. H. adopt a more pleasing nom 


de plume, and then write often? We are 
pleased with such good penmanship. — Slim 
Jim is inquiring ‘after Bob, Chip, Patience 
Pays, R. Grant, and Gold Pen. They have 
probably outgrown us. — We trust Phiz will 
succeed in his chosen profession of engraving. 
We would not advise him to hang out a sign 
just yet, however. His specimens are not quite 
equal to Mr. Kilburn’s. — G. Oose, the rebus 
contains too many letters. We prefer more 
symbols. The tea-table is not objectionable. 
— We regret that H. Terrill’s rebuses have 
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been furnished by other parties. The drawing 
is too good to be rejected. — Flour City sends 
the report of a base ball match between the 
Rochester and Eckford Clubs, of Rochester, 
N. Y., in which the former won. Editor’s ad- 
dress, Harrison Square, Mass. 

Shade and Arizona, some of the head work 
waits two or three months. — Billy Rover 
wishes to exchange pictures, Box 80, Haverhill, 
Mass. — Type Sticker sends very creditable 
specimens of printing, and wishes to corre- 
spond with all members of the craft; Box 331, 
Elmira, N. Y. — Hacquin, they wish to enter 
into a correspondence with others on those 
subjects. — Cheese Kurd ‘saw a picture of a 
woman milking a cow on the wrong side. He 
thinks he could give that artist a few whole- 
some lessons on rural subjects. — Old Domin- 
ion, keep trying; we have so many rebuses 
and so little space that we cannot accept half 
as many as we would like to. Here end the 
old letters. 

Notwithstanding Herbert’s opinion that our 
anagrams are too hard, and should be defined, 
half the lists of answers we have received con- 
tain correct solutions to all of them. It would 
be quite a tax upon us, if the prize puzzles 
were so easy that all our readers could win the 
prize. — Beethoven, after we finish the books 
that are laid out to be written, we will think 
of it. — Gas, too many letters repeated. — A 
Subscriber’s little sketch is not appropriate to 
our pages. — G. Ander, don’t be discouraged ; 
but really there are too many letters used in 
your rebus instead of symbols. Don’t you 
think so? 

AccEerTED. — Rebus — Hautboy; anagrams 
— Specs & Dexter; charades — H. Terrill, Cute 
& Specs, Alex; syncopations — Tempest; ver- 
bal square — J. H. H.; double acrostic — Lo- 
rain Lincoln; enigma — Herbert. 

DEcLINED. — Inventor, Monsieur, Blarney, 
Salt Pointer, H. T., Tot, Spe¢s, Hedwig, Old 
Dominion, Shade, F. K. D., Zephyr, Dexter, 
Cheese Kurd, Skiff, Jack Straw, Snug, Dick 
Shinerry, Don Quixote & J. Elly, De Grasse, 
F. U. N., De Morale. 

WIsH CoRRESPONDENTS. — A. P. Rehension, 
Box 736, San Francisco, Cal.; Allen M. Clay 
(with all printers), care S. J. Horton, Cheshire, 
Conn.; George E. Brown (on stamps), 154 
Charles Street, Boston, Mass.; Maurice, cor- 
ner of Chestnut and Huron Streets, Toledo, 
O.; Milo, Cambridge, Mass.; R. Carter, 112 
George Street, Cincinnati, O.; B. Anker, Wa- 
tertown, N. Y.; Samuel M. Read (care S. S. 
Line), Toledo, O.; H. D. Borup (on stamps, 





&c.), 254 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








BANQUETS. 


T is generally believed that the custom of 
banquets was peculiar to Sparta; but this 
is a mistake. The idea of Lycurgus was bor- 
rowed, according to Aristotle, from Crete. 
And Minos, the lawgiver of Crete, borrowed 
it from Phrygia. It is traced back to Jupiter 
and Saturn, and the memorial of it was pre- 
served in the Roman Saturnalia. 

The moral effect of these public banquets 
was to fraternize the people. The speeches, 
the songs, and the conversation had the effect 
of producing a common feeling and a com- 
mon opinion. Crete and Sparta are famous 
in antiquity for the wisdom of their legisla- 
tion. It was only when the public banquet, 
as it did in Athens and other Grecian states, 
degenerated into the.Zranzo, or private club 
banquets, that. society became disorganized. 
It. was in such clubs that, as in republican 
France, the numberless_ conspiracies were 
hatched that ‘convulsed the governments. 

The Agape, or love-feasts, of the early 
Christians were, no doubt, borrowed in part 
from the common banquets of the Gentile 
nations, amongst whom the new converts were 
found. The ardor which imparted compact- 
ness to their fraternity was mainly derived 
from. the flame which was kindled at these 
love-feasts. They were enjoyed for hundreds 
of years, but were at last corrupted by the 
introduction of castes, and the separation of 
the rich from the poor. The church aban- 
doned the Agapa, and adopted the Sacrament, 
which preserves the solemnity, but changes 
the form, of the original institution. 

Quite a number of private banquets, and in- 
stances of gormandizing, have become histori- 
cal. The monks of St. Swithin made a formal 
complaint to Henry II. against their abbot 
for having reduced their number of daily 
dishes from sixteen to ten. The monks of 
Canterbury had at least twenty well-seasoned 
dishes a day, besides dessert. During the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries the Normans 
became immoderately extravagant, as mani- 
fested not only in the grand entertainments 
which accompanied their various exhibitions 
of chivalry, but also in their every-day life. 
The coronation feast of Edward III. cost about 





two hundred thousand dollars. At the instal- 
lation of Ralph, Abbot of St. Augustine, six 
thousand guests were entertained at an ex- 
pense of thirty thousand dollars; while at the 
induction of George Neville into the See of 
York, three hundred tuns of ale, one hundred 
of wine, and a pipe of hippocras, were among 
the articles consumed. 

Many of the customs and ceremonies ob- 
served by the Greeks and Romans in drinking 
at table much resemble those in use in our 
own times. The poems of Homer prove that 
from the earliest periods of Grecian history it 
was customary for the guests to rise and salute 
each other during the repast. Subsequent 
writers show us that the guests were in the 
habit of circulating a cup in common, and 
drinking to the health of each other in succes- 
sion. In the course of time a methodical sys- 
tem was established, and a director, equivalent 
to our chairman, appointed to preside at the 
assemblies. Still more importance and cere- 
mony were attached to the custom by the Ro- 
mans after their Asiatic conquests. 

The early Christians also adopted the custom 
of drinking healths, joining with them expres- 
sions of religious sentiment. This led to degen- 
eracy; and St. Ambrose, in the fourth century, 
expressed his disapprobation in strong terms. 

The custom of passing the cup, as a mark of 
honor, prevailed in France from the earliest 
times.. The term “‘ pledging” a person’s health 
has been referred, by some antiquarians, to the 
days of the Anglo-Saxons. It is said that 
the Danes, being of a treacherous nature, were 
accustomed to invite the Saxons to their feasts, 
and then stab them while in the act of lifting 
the glass to drink. At last the Saxons would 
never drink in company, unless some one pres- 
ent pledged them that they should receive no 
harm. 

Strutt says that the old manner of pledging 
each other was for the person who was going 
to drink, to ask one of the company near him 
whether he would pledge his safety. If the 


‘person so appealed to answered in the affirma- 


tive, he held up his sword or knife as a guard 
to his friend in the exposed posture employed 
in drinking. 

Mary Stuart, on the eve of her execution at 
Fotheringay, called for a cup of wine, and 
pledged the health of her attendants as they 
knelt around her. After the restoration of 
Charles II., health-drinking became mere de- 
bauchery, and the courtiers were dissolute 
characters. The young gallants carried their 
frenzy so far as sometimes to stab their arms, 
in order to pledge their favorites in their blood. 





